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FOREWORD 



Considering the importance of the educative process, the paucity of 

\ 

research on what actually happens in the classroom is somewhat startling. 
Typically, research efforts have been directed at the measurement of 
simple "gain", in terms of achievement or of expressions of satisfaction 
of students and teachers. 

It must be admitted that the problems of classroom research are for- 
midable? the problem of "controlling" the population entering the experi- 
ment, the arduous task of training teachers to implement the "new" method, 
the tremendous amount of time required for differences between methods to 
show up, the difficulty of measuring outcomes which are significant and, 
as a crowning blow, the fact that after the results are in, no one can 
say for sure what caused them. It is obvious that a breakthrough is 
needed in our concepts of designs for classroom research, and the researches 
reported herein represent such an effort. 

The hunch we have played in designing the three experiments reported 
here is that any valid learning or teaching principle that works on the 
macro level should also work on the micro level, if one can make a sharp 
enough experimental design. Each experiment took only one or several days 
of class time; the variables measured are sensitive ones; and the feedback 
information is carefully pinpointed to get at the relatively simple objec- 
tives of the experiment. The teacher, Mr. John Patrick, worked closely 
with the researchers, planned the lessons with care, and followed through 
in the classroom in exemplary fashion. Intelligent interest and under- 
standing on the part of the teacher is, of course, an absolute essential 
for such research; he is still the most influential factor in the classroom! 

While the results are not entirely conclusive, they are as conclusive 
as most experiments that work with the same variables over a period of a 
year. However, I would like to believe that the experiments do more than 
show how to get the usual inconclusive effects more efficiently. I hope 
that they also point in a promising direction, and that they will encourage 
others to take a fresh look at what might be done in classroom research. 

Herbert A. Thelen 

University of Chicago 
March, 1966 
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BACKGROUTD AND PURPOSE 



In a prior study done under the auspices of the Social 

1 

Science Education Consortium, the researchers were interested 

in investigating the effects of learning by inquiry in the social 

2 

studies classroom. They began by listing some of the assumptions 

3 

underlying the model of inquiry for teaching developed by Thelen; 
'...that participation in subgroups gives students an opportunity 
to try out (hence clarify) their ideas' .. .helps prepare students 
to listen to the ideas of others' ... and increases confidence.... 
That through such interaction, and vzith increased confidence, the 
student acquires: a) willingness and ability to formulate and 

organize ideas? b) a sense of commitment to the subject under 
inquiry. .. .And he develops a 'readiness' to make "a” and "b t: above 
manifest in class discussion, written reports, oral reports, or 
other (classroom tasks). 1 * 

The researchers hypothesized that "...participation in 
small groups tends to increase a student's (confidence), regardless 
of ability." They found confirmation for this hypothesis. In 
addition they found evidence that subgroup interaction increased 
student interest in working with friends. There wat also a greater 
generation of both new ideas and a desire to get more information 
on the assigned topic. 
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Of these discoveries the generation of new ideas as a 
result of subgroup participation V7as a provocative one. Subgroup 
activity is characterized by freedom from teacher punishment 
through criticism, implicit or explicit, of student contributions. 
Perhaps students in subgroup activities will, as a result of that 
freedom, generate their own ideas for investigation and exhibit a 
greater commitment to that activity. If this assumption is cor- 
rect, and the materials for confrontation are carefully selected, 
participation in the subgroup would result in an increase in con- 
fidence and hence a greater "readiness” to work. 

Building on the fundamental assumption that activity in 
the subgroup is a transition betvreen private, individual investi- 
gation of a problematic state and public, class-wide investigation 
of a general problem, the researchers designed an experiment to 
study systematically the effects of three ways of organizing stu^ 
dent effort in the classroom. On the premise that working individ- 
ually, in subgroups, and in full-class session neatly comprised the 
transition mentioned above, the researchers studied the relation** 
ships between these three ways of organizing student effort and the 
generation of student ideas for later investigation, a requirement 
they made common to all three conditions. They also studied the 
relationships between the three ways of organizing student effort 
and the satisfaction the students expressed in having been so 
organized. This, they felt, would allow them to draw conclusions 
about a necessary connection between a subgroup's provision of 
gratification and its stimulation of ideas. 

Over a period of twelve calendar days (eight school days 

spanning a four-day Thanksgiving holiday) the researchers gathered 

data in two prefreshman U. S. history classes taught by Nr. John 

4 

Patrick in the University of Chicago Laboratory School. 

The two classes, according to the teacher and the 

researchers who observed them in action, were different. Class A, 

which meets at 8r55 a.m. , (immediately following on one day a week 

''heir homeroom oeriod in the same room with the same teacher) was 

#■ 

composed of nine girls and tv/elve boys. It had fewer students the 
teacher called :j talented. 11 Among the students in this class were 
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four who read at the (Lab school) fourth-grade level, and only two 
who read at the level at which most in the other class read. Five 
students in this class were nev- to the Lab school this year, and 



two were repeating their prefreshman year. The rest fall into a 



bers of Class A asked fev; questions when assignments were made to 
the whole class; they asked them individually as unanticipated dif 



as unexpected implications became clear at the end of a class period. \ 
Class A, with fewer students speaking impulsively or compulsively, j 
was ittoro d-ccroud than the other class. They "cover the ground" ; 



faster: twice during the time of the experiment they pulled ahead 

of the other class by as much as a full period. According to ccm- 



of Class A "listen to each other" and "build" on each other* s com- 



ments. They argued v;ith each other and the teacher less than did 
those in the other class. In short, Class A, better known to the 



teacher and easier to work with, was quieter, more deliberate, more 
stable, more dependent, and less able than the other class. 



the day, from 12:10 to 12:50, and was composed of nine girls and 
fourteen boys, it had a majority of students the teacher called 
"talented." There were fewer students who fell into the loosely 
de fined "Lab School average" category and none who read at the 



(Lab School) fourth-grade level. Class E asked many questions at 1 

the time assignments were made to the whole class but fewer than j 

Class A once the students began the assignment. Class E was 
restive: although there were four in this class who never spoke 

cit all, the rest never seemed to say all they v/anted to. Members 
cf Class E, when called on, spoke as if no one had spoken before 
them? that is, each made his point without reference to previous \ 
comments. Class E, then, was noisier, more impulsive, more volatile, j 
more competitive, and more able than Class A. 




ficulties arose during the course of the class period, or in concert 



ments by tha teacher, and observations by the experimenters, members 



The other class, called Class E, met the fifth period of 



PPOCEDUFE mu DESIfH 



V 7 ith a tape recorder and two questionnaires,* the 
rcseaichars sbsjrvec. both classes on three consecutive school days 
bet ore the Thcnl serving holiday and five days after. The post- 
meeting reaction questionnaire (PI R) was designed to measure stu- 

” 5 

dento* satisfaction with classroom activities. The idea question- 
naire waj U a signed to trace the origin in space and time of the 

6 

students* ideas for further investigation. The tape recordings 
v/ero intended to provi.de, if necessary, information concerning: 
a) pertinent lecher or student verbal behavior; b) teacher com- 
ments, . supportive or punitive, regarding student behavior 

or ojnsr port' or mane a; and c ) student questions regarding the 
nature of the assignment. 

Daring the first few minutes of the first day, as a part 
of bis introd* of ion to the unit on political aspects of U. S. terri- 
torial expend ion otter the colonial period, the teacher explained 
in some defa.il the idea questionnaire; what it was for and how it 
was to be used* Then he asked if there were any questions and 
answered those that were asked. The plan, he said, was that the 
students would first spend a few class periods vrarking individually, 

7 

reading bo Other I^hite I en and recording ideas that occurred to 
them on the idea' questionnaire, which they were to keep with them 
continuously until asked to hand it in. Later on during the time 
devoted to the unit, he explained, they would select one of their 
recorded ideas, do documentary research in relation to it, and vyrite 
the results .in an essay. In addition to the rest of the first day. 
Class A spent all of the next, and Class E most of the next two 
days reading the novel. At the end of the first and second days, 
the PHR was administered to both classes, but to neither class at 

O 

the end of the third. * loth classes were reminded several times- 
during this period to keep a running account of their ideas as they 
occurred, e/en during the holiday. 



Reproductions of the questionnaires are appended 
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On the follov/ing J'onday, by which time students were to \ 

have finished Po Other T "hite r -en / both classes found their classroom 1 

arranged for subgroup activity; tables bad been placed to accommo- 

date groups of up to five persons, without instruction, class mem- 

9 

bers arranged themselves ir groups of three to five members r The 

teacher then distributed copies of the instructions for the work 
to be done in the subgroups ; they were to select a chairman and 
recorder and then list all the ouestions they could think of that 
met the standards included in the instructions that had been given 
them.* At the end of the period they were again reminded of the 
idea questionnaire, told that they could add ideas suggested to 
them by their subgroup's list of questions, and then administered 
the PKR. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh days were devoted in whole 
or in part to a critical analysis in full-class discussion of the 
questions generated in the subgroups the previous day. During the 
first few minutes of the fifth day students were helped »to recognize 
that the standards used in the subgroups' listing of questions could 
be used in full-class evaluation of all questions, which the teacher 
had compiled into a master list overnight. Both classes then con- 
sidered whether the ouestions on their master list should be 
accepted, changed and then accepted, or rejected as unsalvageable. 

At the end of the few minutes devoted to this activity on the fifth 
day, the teacher assigned the students, as homework the task of con- 
tinuing the job begun in class, i.e., evaluating the remaining ques- 
tions and recording suggested changes; but he did not administer 
the PPR to them. 10 At the end of the sixth day, which was wholly 
devoted to the critical analysis of the questions, the PMR was 
administered to both classes. Several times during the sixth and 
seventh days (the latter devoted to the same activity) , the students j 
were told that they could add to their own idea questionnaires, j 

ideas suggested to them by the cuestions on the approved master I 

list. Toward the end of the seventh day, they were told to select ] 

one of the ideas listed on their own idea questionnaire, label it f 



* a reproduction of the instruction sheet is appended. 
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as the one selected, and hand in the questionnaire. Then the PVR 
was administered. 

On the eighth day of data-gathering, the teacher spent 
a few minutes in each class eliciting from the students specula- 
tions about v/hat their next step should be. He then launched them 
into individual research, calling attention to primary and secondary 
sources in the room as well as mentioning the resources of the 
library. At the end of the period he administered the PKR once 
again. 

The students in each class, then, worked under three con- 
ditions of classroom organization of student effort: individually, 

in subgroups, and in full-class session. These three conditions - 
or treatments - constituted the independent variable in this study. 
General satisfaction, as measured by the PJKR, was intended as one 
of the dependent variables. Production of ideas, as recorded on 
the idea questionnaire, is the other dependent variable. 

The design of the study lends itself to two general ques- 
tions: That are the differences in qeneral satisfaction, as 

reported on the PMR, among the several conditions? That are the 
differences in production of ideas, as recorded on the idea ques- 
tionnaire, among the several conditions? Because the differences 
in dependent variable measures were also discovered to be a function 
of the observed differences between classes, these questions will 
be rephrased for investigation. 

1. That are the differences in general satisfaction 
between classes when students work individually? 

2. That are the differences in general satisfaction 
between classes when students work in subgroups? 

3. That are the differences in general satisfaction 
between classes when students work in full-class 
session? 

4. That are the differences in production of ideas 
between classes when students work in subgroups? 

5. That are the differences in production of ideas 
between classes when students work individually? 






6, Fhat are the differences in production of ideas 
between classes when students work in full- 
class session? 

7. V’hat are the differences in general satisfaction 
and production of ideas among the several con- 
ditions? 



EXAMINATION AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

This study was primarily designed to shov; relationships 
among the three conditions of organization of student effort and 
the dependent variables; general satisfaction and production of 
ideas. Because of the uncontrolled effect on dependent variable 
measures by the observed differences between classes, hovzever, the 
data will be examined for answers to the following general ques- 
tions*. T;hat is the nature of the pre-existent difference between 
classes? T'Tiat effect does this difference, in combination with 
treatment, have on the production of ideas? With this in mind, one 
may examine Table 1 below for answers to questions 1, 2, and 3 in 
the preceding section . 



TABLE 1. 

POSITIVE RESPONSES I'iADE BY STUDENTS IN CLASS A AND CLASS E TO 
FIVE QUESTIONS ON TEE POST-NEETING REACTION QUESTIONNAIRE (Pf-.P.) 

ORGANIZATION 



DAY 


ACTIVITY 


OF ■ STUDENT 


CLASS 


SAT I 


S FACT I ON 


! PB;R 


QUESTIONS* 






EFFORT 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


Intro to Unit 


Individual 


A 


75 


100 


100 


95 


90 




Reading of Eook 




E 


75 


100 


91 


71 


63 


2 


Reading of Book 


Individual 


A 


100 


100 


100 


100 


90 








F 


68 


100 


100 


86 


75 


4 


Generation of 


Subgroups 


A 


62 


86 


76 


71 


81 




Questions 




E 


81 


86 


90 


86 


86 


6 


Evaluation of 


Full-class 


A 


89 


95 


79 


84 


79 




Questions 

Generated 




E 


22 


24 


61 


44 


61 


7 


Evaluation of 


Full-class 


A 


53 


100 


100 


83 


83 




Questions and 
Selection of 
Idea 




E 


81 


100 


67 


76 


67 


8 


Beginning of 


Individual 


A 


63 


100 


83 


88 


88 




Investigation 




B 


57 


100 


86 


62 


71 



